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CHRISTIAN DEATH" 


ENERALLY, there are two attitudes toward prob- 
lems: the one that ignores them as an escape and 
the other that faces them honestly in seeking a solu- 
tion. Fear is one of the great natural evils, for it 
keeps people in a state of insecurity and uncertainty. 

It has been found that a calm evaluation of most difficulties ends 
in the removal of fear. Facing problems puts the correct valuation 
on them for nothing is so big and threatening as the thing we 
run from. 


Any child who is being taught to take his place in life needs 
to be trained in courage. That courage should not be the kind that 
does not recognize danger, but the type that prepares one to follow 
what is in the line of duty, despite natural fear and cowardice. 
This is the Christian attitude toward life’s problems. A Christian 
is not foolhardy and he always remains human, but he learns to 
rise above cowardice, even though he may still have some fear. 


Today, there is a strong tendency to ignore the fact of death. 
Everything possible is done to surround it with beauty so that 
no thought or sight of the fact of human mortality will jar the 
sensibilities of the living. Elaborate funeral homes, richly and 
cheerfully furnished, are designed to keep even the most squeamish 
from being exposed too much to the truth that death is inevitable. 
Burial parks are taking the place of cemeteries, and rolling hills, 
carefully trimmed and landscaped, hide the presence of death. 
Cheerful funeral homes are a welcome change from the dark drape- 


1The article has particular relevance during these final weeks of the litur- 
gical year, when the Church is preparing us for the Judgment.—ED. 
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ries of the undertaking parlors of the past. And there is a great deal 
to be said for neat, well-kept lawns instead of the tall grass that 
made the thought of death unnecessarily dreary. But the empha- 
sis, nevertheless, is on pleasantly veiling unpleasant truths from 
sensitive eyes and helping to avoid the thought of mortality. 


No matter how much we ignore death, it is a thing from 
which there is no escape. We are sometimes told stories of religious 
orders whose members live in constant association with some 
reminder of death. Their lives, on that account, are thought to be 
very unhappy since they are obliged to keep in mind that they 
must die. But no one knows better than they who live with the 
thought of death how happy they really are.* For the Christian 
tradition has always been to train people to be afraid of neither 
death nor life. People who indulge themselves in an undue fear of 
death never learn how to live, for no one can live with high 
courage who has not faced death with faith and resolution. 


Some time ago, one of the daily papers carried an article on 
preparing children not to be afraid of life’s realities. The columnist 
told the story of a couple who sent away an eleven year old daugh- 
ter during the trying time between the death and burial of the 
maternal grandmother. The plan was to spare her the unpleasant 
details connected with death, and to shield her from contact with 
a fact that would hurt her at so young an age. The writer argued 
that the parents did an injustice to their daughter. As her parents, 
they were primarily responsible for preparing her for adult life. 
In shielding her as they did, they were taking from her a lesson 
that could have been very valuable in helping her see that death 
is a part of life and a reality to be faced and met with courage. 


People without faith have every reason for avoiding the 
thought and mention of death. To them, it is an ugly spectre to be 
met only when necessary and to be ignored as long as possible. 
But Christians, whose real citizenship is in heaven, have no rea- 
son to be unduly afraid of life or death. Death is inevitable, and 
meditation on it does not necessarily call for morbid dwelling on 


*Even St. Benedict, whose outlook on life was certainly not ‘‘funereal,’’ has 
as one of ‘‘the instruments of good works’’: ‘‘to keep death constantly before 
one’s eyes.”’ 
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its grimmer aspects. The Church in her wisdom allows for the 
natural dread we all have of death. The separation of body and 
soul does violence to their unity and this unity would have re- 
mained unbroken through physical immortality if Adam and Eve 
had not sinned. There are, then, human drawbacks to death: the 
illness that usually precedes it, the breaking up of family groups 
with the attendant sorrow and loneliness, the darkness of the 
grave and the natural abhorrence we all have of final decomposi- 
tion. These are the physical evils that attend death and they are 
difficult for human nature to contemplate without some fear. 


There are also spiritual drawbacks to death that make it diffi- 
cult even for a faithful Christian to look forward to it with calm 
courage. Inheriting, as we do, a fallen nature, we are weak in 
virtue and conscious of our shortcomings. We know that the best 
human efforts are nothing without God. The thought of judgment 
is one that is not calculated to bring joy to any heart, for no one 
is so perfect that he can anticipate meeting God in just judgment 
without some trepidation. 


But over and above all these considerations, the Catholic 
viewpoint is a victory of the supernatural over the natural. Super- 
naturally, we accept the physical evils that accompany death as 
drawbacks of secondary importance compared to the prize that 
will be ours in Christ. These evils are part of the price we must 
pay for our glory; they are part of the Calvary that precedes our 
Easter. We see in sickness part of our final purification. We see 
in separation and loneliness an added reminder that our citizenship 
is not here but in heaven. We see in the grave the Church's harvest 
field where mortality will put on immortality on resurrection day. 


The Church has never toned down her teaching on the sever- 
ity of divine judgment. But she also teaches in season and out that 
God’s mercy is above all His works. The Savior who died on 
Calvary to give men a share in His life will never give up any 
soul unless that soul deliberately rejects His grace and dies in final 
rebellion. The sincere Christian who has lived either in innocence 
or penitence need have no fear. God is not a harsh taskmaster who 
looks only for defects and ignores virtues. His forgiveness is broad 
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to all who repent and only those need fear judgment whose lives 
are not in accord with God’s plan. 


In the preface of the Mass of the dead, we strike the Easter 
note that tells of the blessed hope in immortality. ‘“To Thy faith- 
ful, O Lord, life is but changed, not taken away, and while the 
house of our earthly habitation is crumbling to dust an eternal 
dwelling in heaven is being prepared.”” Death, then, is not the end; 
it is simply the great change which marks the transition from 
imperfect to perfect life. It is, in a sense, only the beginning, the 
realization and possession of all our spiritual ambitions. In brief, 
death is fulfilment, the full development of our growth in Christ. 
If we look closely into the Church’s prayer, we find an enduring 
awareness of death as the climax of life. The very Mass of Requiem 
may be said to contain the muted alleluias of Easter. Faith and 
hope run through the prayers and the full expression of triumph 
is subdued only by the thought of sin and judgment. If it were 
not for the keen consciousness of fallen nature and weakness in the 
sight of God, our Mass for the dead might well be another Easter 
Mass. 


The inscriptions on the tombs of the early Christians bear 
witness to the spirit of hope and joy with which the Church 
celebrated the triumph of her children. And every truly Christian 
death is such a triumph. The only real defeat possible is death 
without Christ. We of the household of the faith are reminded 
constantly through life of the truth that one day each of us must 
die. The Church’s teaching is built around a preparation for the 
final and most important hour of life. The very sacraments directly 
or indirectly work toward death in Christ, which is really life. 
In baptism, we are charged to carry the white garment of God-life 
through the years of life straight to the judgment seat of God. In 
confirmation we are matured spiritually as Christian adults to bear 
our part of the Church’s work. This presupposes a full and rich 
life spiritually as a preparation for perfect life beyond. The sacra- 
ment of penance concerns itself with restoring or increasing God- 
life in the soul to the end that man may reach his goal. The Eu- 
charist is, in a sense, heaven veiled from our eyes. As sacrifice and 
as Sacrament, it gives eternal direction to all man’s efforts and it 
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turnishes the food of immortality, God’s own body and blood to 
sustain man on the way to God. The sacrament of extreme unc- 
tion is directly engaged in the work of preparing souls for the 
larger life of eternity. Priesthood and matrimony are both vitally 
concerned with the extension of Christ in history in so far as they 
work together in giving souls to God for eternal citizenship. 


To give direction and meaning to life, it must have as its 
goal the great change that will mark the transition stage to glory. 
We might learn a lasting lesson from the Daughters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul. On the rosary worn each day at their side 
is a carving with the skull of death on one side and the face of 
Christ on the other. This contrasting of death and Life each day 
can be a constant reminder that it is only through death that we 
can enter full life with Christ who is the resurrection and the life. 
If we imbue ourselves thoroughly with the Christian attitude 
toward death, it will inevitably change our attitude toward life. 
We will understand the calm joy with which faithful souls await 
the lifting of the veil which separates time and eternity. We will 
see in our own death the very climax of a life of sincere effort to 
portray Christ. This will help develop a Christian sense of humor 
that alone can keep us from attaching too much importance to 
things that pass and are gone. It will help us live life as it should 
be lived, without fear, for we will have learned to be serious about 
important things and to smile at things that do not count eter- 
nally. In this way we will be learning daily how to die, and what 
is better, we will be learning truly how to live. , 

J. J. HOLLERAN 

St. Francis, Wis. 





By Thy goodness may he inhabit the kingdom 
with the saints whose king Thou art, and with the 
priests who have served Thee purely may he be glad- 
dened in the garden of light—ST. EPHREM THE Sy- 
RIAN, Funeral Canon 16. 
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I. HALLOWEEN PARTY 





NCE upon a time’’ men, women and children of deep 
Catholic faith and high Christian ideals would assem- 
ble on the eve of All Saints—Hallow’s Eve—to mag- 
nify the ‘‘glorious kingdom wherein all the saints 
rejoice with Christ, who, clothed in white garments, 

follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.’’ In a grand spirit of 

fellowship they carried about portions of the earthly remains of 
their triumphant brothers and sisters, praising ‘‘the great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations standing before the 
throne.’’ When relics were not available they impersonated— 
garbed in appropriate vesture—‘‘the glorious choir of apostles, the 
white-robed army of martyrs, the admirable company of the 
prophets, the faithful assembly of confessors, the chaste band of 
virgins.’’ Surrounded by torches and palm bearers they marched 
along the illuminated streets “‘rejoicing in the Lord and celebrating 
the feast of all the saints, at whose solemnity the angels are glad- 
dened and give praise to the Son of God.’’ Such was the “‘Hal- 
loween party’’ in the days of deeper Catholic faith and higher 
Christian ideals. 














Today we sit upon the rivers of Babylon and weep (at least 
we should!) when we remember that these wonderful expressions 
of Catholic life and conscious fellowship in Christ’s mystical 
body have been exiled from Sion by an unhallowed Protestantism 
and an ungodly materialism. The soul of the ‘‘Halloween party”’ 
has been killed, and what remains is but a corpse of putrid tom- 
foolery and dull vulgarity, not infrequently accompanied by much 
eating and more drinking on this day of fast and abstinence, plus 
those low things which, encouraged by the anonymity afforded by 
masks, are apt to be done so readily, things that should not even 
be mentioned among Christians. What a ‘“‘vigil’’ for this great 
feast of the Church! What a preparation for ‘‘the solemn homage 
which, by God’s favor, we are privileged to render to the merits 
of the saints on this single festal day’’ (collect)! Why must Cath- 
olics copy every fad that comes along? Some years ago, it was on 
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Kingship Sunday, the writer happened to vest in a classroom whose 
four walls had been ‘‘decorated’’ (by a consecrated virgin?) with 
black cats and yellow pumpkins. Harmless in itself, but, in the 
light of the glorious feast of All Saints, so thoughtless and mun- 
dane! He could not free his mind from the suspicion that the 64 
black cats and 62 yellow pumpkins had been hung up in such 
orderly and conspicuous fashion mainly to impress the clerical vis- 
itors who were to vest in that particular classroom. One must not 
be ‘‘small,”” but we do have a right to expect in a Catholic class- 
room a different kind of decoration than black cats and yellow 
pumpkins for the great spiritual harvest feast of the Church. 

Now it is one thing to oppose something, and quite another 
to put something better in its stead. Merely to nail 95 theses of 
protest (as a certain protestor did on October 31, 1517) on the 
door of our people’s mind is surely not the solution. In other 
words, what can we do to rise above the level of an un-Christian 
age, and, to be specific, what can we do to make the eve of All 
Saints Catholic again? What follows here is an attempt made at 
Holy Cross on the evening of October 31, 1940. 


1) On the Sunday before the feast an announcement was 
made to the parish that we would have a true “Halloween party” 
with procession of the holy relics from parish hall to church. 

2) The children of the eighth grade had the privilege of 
preparing in the hall a shrine with hangings, flowers, candles and 
vigil lights on which the reliquaries were to be placed. In the 
absence of precious reliquaries we took neat boxes, 5x10 inches, 
reverently placed the relics in them, covered these boxes with red 
material and a gold band in the form of a cross, and set them 
between the lights and flowers. Near the shrine were two large 
incense stands with incense burning before the service. 

3) The service began at 7:30 p.m., with a hymn sung by 
the congregation (some four hundred adults and children had 
assembled in the hall), followed by an instruction on the true 
meaning of Halloween. Then every one received a burning candle. 

4) Now the fifteen (temporary) reliquaries were distributed 
to the presidents of the various societies, to the Sister Superior and 
to children (alternately to a boy and girl) from the six higher 
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grades, each accompanied by two palm bearers. Procedamus in 
pace! 

5) The procession moved from the parish hall to the church, 
a distance of about two blocks, to the accompaniment of the 
chanted Litany of All Saints. It was a grand spectacle to witness 
the hundreds of lights and most of the participants singing “‘ora 
pro nobis.” 

6) In church some of the reliquaries were placed on the 
high altar, others along the wall of the sanctuary on repositories 
specially erected and decorated for that purpose. The Magnificat 
was chanted, altar and relics were incensed and the blessing was 
given with one of the reliquaries containing the relics of several 
martyrs, confessors and virgins. The service lasted about one hour, 
after which young and old went home, happy over the inspiring 
“Halloween party’’ and—not to be overlooked—prepared for a 
more fruitful celebration of the next day’s blessed feast. The relics 
remained exposed throughout All Saints’ day and many of the 
parishioners who came for ‘“‘the plenary indulgence for the faithful 
departed” availed themselves of the opportunity to pray before the 
sacred relics. At the same time the beautiful setting in the sanctu- 
ary, with the many lights burning before the relics, resulted in a 
manifestation of greater reverence among all who visited the house 
of God, or to put it in the words of one of the parishioners: “‘It 
just lifted me up!’’ Sursum corda! Is that not what the feast of 
All Hallows purposes to do? 

Because we were not as yet able to have the double Vespers 
on the evening of the feast, we arranged a service, based on the 
liturgy, in two parts, one in honor of All Saints and the other for 
the faithful departed. At the end of the first the holy relics were 
carried in procession through the church to the altar of our blessed 
Mother where we entrusted to the “‘Queen of all the Saints’’ the 
treasured remains of her triumphant children. In the meantime the 
high altar was vested in violet. The procession returned, the cele- 
brant now wearing the black cope, all singing the Miserere. This 
was followed by a sermon and prayers for the departed pastors and 
members of the parish and for all “those who are gone before us 
with the sign of faith and sleep in the sleep of peace.” 
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II. ‘““WALK IN THE SPIRIT!”’ 


Many of our sodalities today are sorely in need of spiritual 
revitalization. Is not the raison d’étre of a sodality to form strong 
Catholic men and women who as spiritual buttresses will help to 
support the sacred walls of the archsodality, the parish? Sodality 
members, if I mistake not, are supposed to be quasi-religious in the 
world; guided by the spirit of the evangelical counsels; standard 
bearers of Catholic thought; examples of Christian living; men 
and women concerning whom the rest must admit: ‘‘See, how they 
love each other!” 


Quite often such is not the case. Instead of being “‘sodalists”’ 
they are “‘clubists’’ whose major purpose would seem to be: a 
good (!) time, blow-outs, eating and drinking, dancing and all 
the other things which precious space forbids to enumerate. Every- 
body knows that a reasonable amount of social activity and enjoy- 
ment is necessary, not only for a sodality but also for the archso- 
dality, the parish. Did not the early Christians already have their 
agape, their lovefeast? But these amusements must not play the 
principal role. Rather, they must serve as a compensation for seri- 
ous work accomplished and as an inducement for still more serious 
work to be accomplished. We all know what stand the apostles 
took when the lovefeasts went beyond their bounds. 


Sodality meetings must be well planned by the spiritual (!) 
director and the officers. No meeting may exhaust itself in a) 
the reading of minutes, b) the payment of dues, c) unfinished 
business with ‘‘a report on our recent picnic,’’ d) new business 
with plans for the forthcoming “‘hayrides and wiener-roasts,’’ and 
e) adjournment with a mumbled ‘‘Our Father’’ followed by chili, 
crackers and sodapop. That is the pole, but where is the vine? 
Where is the “ora et labora’? (By the way, the word “labora,” 
work, contains also the word “‘ora,”’ pray.) For the November 
meeting we would suggest some topics whose discussion could be 
of much benefit to the members. 


1) Several times during the latter months of her year the 
Church celebrates the “feast of the dedication of the church.”” The 
study of the rite of consecrating a church is a topic exceedingly 
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interesting and very practical because it teaches us the purpose, holi- 
ness and dignity of the house of God. There is still another reason 
for such a study. The faithful of our country know very little 
about the consecration or dedication of a church. Most of them are 
quite satisfied with the “‘tolerated substitute” of a mere blessing of 
God’s house. Too long have our churches been left in “statu viae,”’ 
instead of being placed in “‘statu gloriae.”’ 


How very interesting, informing and formative, subjects 
such as the following could become: 
a) Ashes and Greek and Latin alphabet. 
b) Gregorian water. 
c) Sepulchre and burial of relics. 
d) Consecration of altar: 
1. its ‘“baptism,”’ 
2. its ‘‘confirmation,”’ 
3. its “‘first communion.” 
e) The 12 ‘‘apostles’ crosses’’ and their use on the anniver- 
sary. 


2) During November we celebrate the dedication of Rome's 
three greatest basilicas. a) On November 9th, that of the Lateran, 
dedicated to “Our Most Holy Redeemer’ and known as ‘“‘mother 
and head of all the churches of the City and the world.’’ Our 
people are only too eager to learn something about this holiest of 
all churches, the cathedral church of the Bishop of Rome. b) On 
November 17th, that of St. Peter’s, the venerable church which 
holds the precious remains of the crucified Pastor of the lambs 
and sheep. c) On the same day, that of St. Paul’s, built over the 
beheaded body of the Doctor of the Gentiles, the Lord’s ‘‘vessel 
of election.’’ Still films can be had on the Roman basilicas, they 
could be used most profitably in the discussion of these subjects 
with which our flock should be familiar.’ 





1In regard to religious visual education we have done little. True, some 
praiseworthy attempts have been made here and there but most of them leave 
much to be desired from an artistic and, especially, liturgical point cf view. 
Certainly it is true that the more senses are in operation the deeper the impres- 
sions. May we not hope that some liturgical-catechetical group somewhere in our 
country will consider this important factor in education and give us in the not 
too distant future well prepared still films for classroom work? 
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We should like to mention briefly some other topics suited 
for sodality work at this time of the year. 


3) November is the last month of the Church’s year. Many 
people think (if they think about the matter at all) that the 
Church year is no more than a sort of ‘Church calendar,’’ not 
realizing that it is the yearly representation (the making present) 
of the work of redemption by which all glory is given to God 
and a new layer of divine life (like the yearly ring of a tree) added 
around our redeemed being. Of course, this truth should also be 
preached from the pulpit. But because of lack of time in Church, it 
can be developed at greater length in the sodality meeting where, 
by means of questions and answers, and especially with the help 
of charts and diagrams, one can do what can not be done so well in 
the house of God. 


4) The old custom of having in home, school and church an 
“Advent wreath’ with four candles mounted upon it (for the 
four weeks of Advent) is returning again. Gaudeamus! It would 
be a fine thing to prepare such a wreath for the sodality meeting 
preceding the first Sunday of Advent in order to show the members 
how it looks, what it means, and how it is to be handled. (Altar 
and Home Press, Conception, Missouri, has published a small leaf- 
let, 50c per hundred, giving an explanation of the wreath and 
prayers for lighting its four candles. This leaflet might be distrib- 
uted to the members of the sodality and through them to the 
families of the parish.) 


5) The members of the ladies’ sodalities should be instructed 
in the making of Mass vestments, antependia, etc. Our people are 
brought so much closer to the altar and its divine Victim when 
the fruits of their labor and love are carried into the celebration of 
the holy mysteries. For their bi-annual meeting the members of 
the ‘‘District League of St. Charles County in Missouri’ always 
prepare an exhibit which includes also a number of chasubles 
(ample form), copes, etc. Convent makers of vestments would do 
well to invite younger (and older) women and acquaint then 
with the art of vestment making and supply patterns to them, 
as the Sisters of O’Fallon, Missouri, have been doing for a number 
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of years. It will not harm the business of the sisters. There will 
still be plenty of work left for them. 


6) Another matter to which sodality members could give 
attention during the winter months is the study of missal and 
chant. It is not particularly edifying to see two hundred or more 
sodality members at high Mass, present in body and absent in 
voice (perhaps in spirit also). We must stop saying ‘‘something 
ought to be done’ and get busy and do it. Our sodality meetings 
offer the opportunity. And the more we get our people interested 
in the things that appertain to God, the happier they will become 
and the more “‘they will walk in the spirit.”’ 


III. IN THE RECTORY OFFICE 


An account of the number of visitors who in the course of 
one year call at the rectory office (someone may object to the name 
office’) would indeed be interesting. More interesting yet would 
be an account of their mosaic-like requests, ranging from vestments 
to hard luck stories, from marriage to floor wax. Needless to say, 
this office should not resemble an undertaker’s parlor nor a wealthy 
fellow’s salon. Its atmosphere must be “‘priestly-apostolic- welcom- 
ing,’’ its walls adorned with a worthy crucifix, a good picture of 
our Lady, an image of the church’s patron, and a holy water 
font. Surely, a few plants may be there too, not only to add cheer 
to the room but also to serve as a practical help when instructing 
converts on the divine life which flows from Christ the Vine 
into His redeemed branches. 


But besides these objects there could also very well be a table 
with a careful selection of Catholic books, magazines and papers. 
This display table should be given particular attention in Novem- 
ber and the early part of December when people are thinking of 
buying Christmas gifts. On or behind the table might be a poster 
with the inscription: “Suggestions for Christmas Gifts.”” The 
following articles might be displayed: copy of the New Testament, 
Daily and Sunday Missals, Catholic Christmas cards, books, maga- 
zines, papers, etc. Before the visitors leave the office their attention 
may politely be directed to these “gifts for Christmas.” 
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IV. LET Us GivE THANKs! 

The early Church possessed a remarkable ingenuity for “‘bap- 
tizing’’ pagan holidays into Christian holy days. Christmas, the 
old pagan “birthday of the unconquerable sun’’ baptized into the 
“birthday of the Sun of Justice,”” is perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing examples. Our modern age has lost this art of ‘“‘converting.” 
The young Church put it this way: ‘“What is not intrinsically 
bad must be preserved, christened and perfected.’’ Today we would 
say: ‘“That day comes from the Protestants; keep away from it.” 

Perhaps our Thanksgiving Day is the best example. Because 
it was not born in a “Catholic home’’ we have always looked 
at it more or less askance. And yet we could and should have 
made very much of this day. Had we done so, a change in several 
of our states from the last to the second last Thursday of Novem- 
ber would hardly have been possible. 

Until recently Thanksgiving Day was universally observed 
on the last Thursday of November. Do we realize that this Thurs- 
day is the /ast Thursday in the Church’s year? Thursday is the day 
of the holy Eucharist (the great Thanksgiving!). Following the 
‘baptizing plan’’ of the early Church, we should do all in our 
power to make this day a grand eucharistic day of thanksgiving 
for the many spiritual and temporal gifts received during the year 
of salvation now drawing to a close. We might even respectfully 
suggest that our bishops obtain from the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites a special Mass for the day of Thanksgiving, to be used on 
this national feast (unless the solemnity of St. Andrew should 
fall on the same day). On the eve and in the morning of Thanks- 
giving Day our flock should be given an opportunity for confes- 
sion so that as many as possible may come to the holy ““Thanks- 
giving meal” on this last eucharistic Thursday of the Church’s 
year. Thus our people would happily end the old year of salvation 
and, clad in “‘the armor of light, walking honestly as in the day,” 
would be ready “‘to put on the Lord Jesus Christ” at the beginning 
of the new year of the Lord, the new year of the Church, the 
new year of sanctification. 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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COMMUNION BREAKFASTS 


RECENT Timely Tract on “Advertising the Mass 
a la Hollywood” brings to mind the colossal Com- 
munion breakfast, a big city phenomenon marking 
the Sundays of Paschaltide. Like Topsy, these affairs 
L “ have just ‘“‘growed,’’ but to proportions which invite 
an evaluation of their part in the corporate Catholic life. 

A comparison of the modern Communion breakfast with its 
spiritual antecedent, the agape of the early Church, suggests that 
possibly the modern version may be falling off center just as its 
antecedent did, by way of emphasis more on the breakfast table 
than on the altar. The original agape, at its start, was a liturgical 
act, preceding the celebration of the holy Eucharist. But the high 
purpose of the feast was sometimes lost sight of, as St. Paul point- 
edly remarks (1 Cor. 11:20-3, 33-4) and subsequent departures 
from the original purpose led to bans on feasting in church. 

To guard against a hasty and harsh judgment of the big 
Communion breakfasts of our day, let us preface our evaluation 
of these gatherings by stating that we are not against them, but 
rather seek a means of making them better serve the development 
of a sense of corporate worship and life in tune with the mind 
and spirit of the Church. 

It is no more than sensible to note that these gatherings 
enable multitudes to make a public profession of faith, always a 
good thing in big cities, and a sight bound to stir healthy wonder 
among non-Catholics and even among the godless. Though it 
may seem to be damning with faint praise, it is good, too, that 
these annual affairs are a means of ensuring that many will fulfil 
the Easter precept; they are a means employed by zealous souls 
to fan the embers of what may be an almost dead faith among 
some of their fellows. 

Before attempting any suggestions intended to be construc- 
tive, a glance at some of the circumstances marking the colossal 
breakfast may be helpful. 

Recent years have seen gatherings ranging from one to five 
thousand—figures which prompt the idle reporter to calculate the 
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number of eggs and pounds of ham required to feed the multitude. 
Breakfast committees notably prefer cathedrals, and the biggest, or 
very often, the swankiest hotel. The meal will cost from $1.25 to 
$2.00 a plate, a stiff tariff for many attending. To get the thou- 
sands in and out of church in an orderly manner, and thence to 
the hotel, a parade permit is in order, and very likely, a band— 
which will gleefully drum and tootle the faithful into the hotel, 
to the consternation of late sleepers who were aiming for the 
12:15, or no Mass at all. As you can see, things have to be done 
on a colossal scale. 


Fortunately the celebrant is usually aware that his oversize 
congregation numbers many strays, and he rises to the occasion, as 
do some conscientious after-breakfast speakers. But unhappily 
breakfast committees have not, so far as this observer has seen, 
made more of the opportunity by distributing leaflet missals. 
These conveniences would introduce many to the full meaning 
of the Mass, and could be used even to greater advantage by a 
modified congregational participation. As time permitted, a priest 
in the pulpit could direct recitation of the Gloria, Credo, offertory 
and thanksgiving. This would be taking advantage of an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to break down the mental iconostasis separ- 
ating the unknowing from full participation in the Mass. 


Certainly such congregational participation is preferable to 
the awkward singing of hymns in tortured and often meaningless 
English, or hymns in Latin that is meaningless to the majority. 
If some form of participation be desired, why not let it be liturgi- 
cal, even if it be limited to selected parts of the Mass? 


Prospects of progress along this line seem doubtful in view 
of the manner in which most big breakfasts are arranged. In many 
cases the annual corporate Communion and breakfast is the sole 
function of an organization of Catholics in a union, office, depart- 
ment of civil service, or profession. From one breakfast season to 
another, organizations of this type plan nothing of a religious 
nature, save perhaps a memorial Mass. That gap of a full year of 
corporate inactivity is the clearest indication of a sad ignorance of 
the true spirit of Catholic life. 
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Were a program of Catholic Action carried on by the break- 
fast organizations, the annual agape would then be the peak of the 
year’s apostolate. Union members, office workers, civil servants, 
professionals would then flock voluntarily to their annual corpor- 
ate Communion, and because the Communion had become a part 
of their year-round corporate life, they would expect to participate 
actively in the Mass. Under present circumstances, the numbers 
attending breakfast are swollen by indifferent or lapsed Catholics 
who come under compulsion, or by others of objectionable reputa- 
tion who come to please their Catholic constituents. 

The presence of unsavory characters and headline-seeking 
speakers could be avoided were the committee to set off on the 
right foot, fully a year before the breakfast, with a program of 
Catholic Action. The essence of the program would be the relation 
of one’s daily life to Christian morality. Thus, instead of a hec- 
tic, perennial drive toward the altar, there would be a constant 
persevering effort to apply Christian principles to the daily activ- 
ities of union officers and members, policemen, firemen, Office 
workers, nurses and others noted for their big breakfasts. 

Of course such a program is at the opposite pole to the 
colossal idea. It has to be done in small nuclei, and would depend 
on the development of group leaders. But since the success of 
colossal breakfasts depends now on the hard work of group lead- 
ers, why not build on these leaders and make them more than 
perennial shepherds? 

The gap between the breakfasts could also be filled by exer- 
cises which brought together large parts of the whole group, in 
Corpus Christi processions, in days of recollection, closed retreats, 
Masses commemorating the organization’s patron saint, and what- 
ever other exercises would serve to refreshen the whole group spir- 
itually, furthering Catholic Action and giving real substance to a 
very shadowy, very brief exemplification of corporate worship. 

Whatever is done along this line should be a clean departure 
from a number of harmful ideas popular among breakfast com- 
mittees which have the effect of confusing a good thing with sev- 
eral objectionable things. Among these may be cited the compul- 
sion imposed, sometimes by employers, sometimes by misguided 
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zealots, on all Catholics within an office or other group. In some 
instances Catholics are rounded up by a company-union type of 
organization that is hateful to any Catholic who knows the 
encyclicals on labor. A priest friendly to labor invited to address 
Catholics employed by a corporation notoriously hostile to labor 
was requested not to mention unions, the request being made by 
the chaplain at the behest of the corporation. A breakfast of 
Catholics in a union dominated by corrupt officials was addressed 
by a priest innocent of any knowledge of the labor movement, the 
committee saving the officials the embarrassment of hearing a labor- 
wise priest make some pointed remarks on the virtue of honesty. 

While office seekers have been ruled off the dias by many 
ordinaries, it is obvious that only a lengthy and very specific list 
of undesirable types, coupled with vigilance, can protect the faith- 
ful from objectionable orators. But why should there be such an 
index when a correct understanding of the high purpose of the 
corporate Communion would guide committees to a careful choice 
of speakers. 

Starting the committee right would be the task of the chap- 
lain, but that task could be made easy by assigning the breakfast 
committee to a leisurely reading and discussion of a few worth- 
while books, or even pamphlets, on the meaning of the liturgy 
and Catholic Action. 

One can’t help recalling that there was no committee, no 
high pressure salesmanship, to arrange for the presence of the five 
thousand who feasted on loaves and fishes. They just came. Break- 
fast committees could learn much by striving to learn just what 
impelled the multitude to follow so willingly. 

NORMAN MCKENNA 

New York, N. Y. 


TT ee 

As this broken bread was scattered upon the moun- 
tains, but was brought together and became one, so let 
Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the 
earth into Thy kingdom, for Thine ts the glory and the 
power through Jesus Christ for ever.—DIDACHE, 9 
(the earliest extant Eucharistic formula). 
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THE HOLY TRINITY IN CHRISTIAN LIFE (IT) 
THE SON 


HE Son is essentially mediator. He came from heaven 
to bring us tidings of the Father. Hence He is called 
the ‘“‘Word’”’ of God. Every word is a disclosure of 
the mind’s activity. Thus the Word of the Father, 
the Son of God, reveals the life, the will of the 

Father. He it was that appeared to the patriarchs of old, as the 

fathers of the Church repeatedly stress. He is the ray of light whom 

the divine Sun sends forth to diffuse warmth and radiance. This 
role of the Son corresponds to His inner-trinitarian position. The 
life that emanates from the Father terminates first of all in the 

Son, the true image of the Father; through the Son this life then 

reaches the Spirit and creatures. Hence the Apostles’ Creed says 

of the Son that ‘“‘through’’ Him all things were made. In patristic 
theology, the Son is referred to as the “‘hand”’ of the Father. St. 

Athanasius, for example, says that ‘through the Word, as with a 

hand, the Father made all things, and without Him He has done 

nothing.’’ The hand touches, establishes contact with things. 

Through the Son the Father has “‘touched’’ the world, especially 

in the mystery of the Incarnation. 





The Son, therefore, has become our mediator. Through His 
humanity He has reconciled and reunited sinful mankind to God. 
As second Adam He leads us back into paradise, to intimate inter- 
course with God. He is indeed the ‘‘way”’ to the Father, and no 
one can come to the Father but through Him. 

Hence, true worship of the Son of God, proper ‘‘devotion”’ 
to the second Person of the Trinity, consists essentially in acknowl- 
edging Him as the sole way to the Father. Only as the God-man 
could He become this ‘“‘way’’ for us. And it was He, and not 
either of the other two Persons, who was made man, because this 
role of mediator fully corresponds to His immanent divine position 
in respect to the Father and creation. We honor Him when in 
deed we acknowledge Him as redeemer and mediator to the Father, 
when we really follow Him as the way to the Father, when we 
become members of His body and ever strive for closer union with 
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Him. This means, above all, that we live a truly sacramental life, 
for it is in the sacraments that Christ is operative. TThe sacraments 
effect our union with Him and make us one body with Him. They 
alone make possible the real “imitation of Christ,’’ that is, dying 
to the world and rising unto life in God. Participation in the sacra- 
ments means therefore going to the Father by the way which is 
Christ. 


Finally, to pay proper honor to Christ means to hear the 
word of God. It means, consequently, that through study of sacred 
Scripture we receive the word of God and make our own the mes- 
sage it brings from the Father. For every word of sacred Scripture 
truly associates us with the eternal personal Word of God. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


The Holy Spirit, according to the testimony of sacred Scrip- 
ture, is the divine power transcending all natural bounds. In the 
Old Testament the Spirit of God, whom Adam possessed in para- 
dise but lost through sin, was conferred on individual persons of 
saintly character that they might perform outstanding deeds in 
behalf of God’s chosen people or announce to them the word of 
God. In the New Testament, however, He has been conferred 
on all the faithful. The Spirit descended on Christ, the sinless 
one, when He was baptized in the Jordan; thus the Spirit once 
again became accustomed, as St. Irenaeus puts it, to be among 
men. Christ, the God-man, possessed the fulness of the Spirit; as 
messias and redeemer He aimed to restore Him to man. On Pente- 
cost He then actually sent His Spirit upon the apostles, who in turn 
by the imposition of their hands conferred Him on the baptized. 
Through episcopal imposition of hands at confirmation this same 
Spirit has descended on us. Conferring the Spirit signifies comple- 
tion of the Christian being. Rightly, therefore, is the sacrament of 
confirmation sometimes called the sacrament of Christian maturity. 


In the early Church the coming of the Spirit frequently mani- 
fested itself through extraordinary external phenomena. On the 
day of Pentecost itself, for instance, the apostles received the won- 
derful gift of tongues, which according to the account in Acts, was 
in turn bestowed on the rest of the faithful by the imposition 
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of hands. These extraordinary gifts were but an external sign 
that now there dwelled in the baptized the fulness of divine Power, 
enabling him to do great things far beyond anything possible to 
purely natural means. The same strength and power dwells in 
every confirmed Christian today. It is a power which makes it pos- 
sible for him to live a truly Christian life, a life founded on faith, 
a life far surpassing the possibilities of mere nature. It invests him 
with the strength to practise virtues that nature alone is unable 
to practise, from which nature left to herself shrinks in alarm. 
Thus we see how it is that the Spirit ‘completes’ Christian being: 
for the latter cannot mean a mere passive and inert assimilation to 
Christ and to God, but of necessity involves the obligation to 
exercise the highest virtues, particularly the virtue of love. 

This role which the Holy Spirit plays in our Christian life 
perfectly corresponds to His inner-trinitarian position. As the 
“‘last’’ of the divine Persons, He terminates the cycle of divine 
life. The stream of life which, emanating from the Father, is 
transmitted to Him through the Son, is not in turn conveyed by 
the Spirit to a fourth divine Person. For this reason also Christian 
life is completed ‘“‘in Him.’’ Every expression of truly Christian 
life comes into being, not in virtue of natural strength, but always 
“in the Spirit.’’ The Christian is, so to speak, ‘‘beside himself,’’ 
for he has been transplanted into a divine sphere; he is filled with 
the divine life by which he exercises the Christian virtues. He no 
longer lives by the standards of nature and reason alone. 


True worship of the Holy Spirit accordingly includes our 
practical acknowledgment of His role in Christian life; it denotes 
a life in the Spirit and of the Spirit, a life giving “‘testimony of the 
Spirit.” One frequently hears it said that in our day the Holy 
Spirit has become as it were ‘‘the hidden, forgotten God.’ This is 
a very serious reproach to us Christians, for it means that our life 
is not such as immediately to suggest the operation of the Holy 
Spirit within us. The lament about ‘‘the unknown Holy Spirit’ 
can only signify that our life has become shallow and empty, that 
in thought as well as deed it has sunk to the purely natural plane. 
If then we want to restore the Holy Spirit to the place that belongs 
to Him in Christian life, it is not enough to make Him the object 
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of special devotions and prayers. Rather, our daily Christian living 
must be such that it unmistakably proclaims the Spirit who ani- 
mates it. Then, and then only, will the Holy Ghost no longer be 
the unknown God. 

Without life in the Spirit there can be no union with Christ, 
for the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. If we wish to belong to 
Christ’s body, we must be animated by His Spirit. And apart from 
Christ, of course, there is no way to the Father, no salvation. 

* * * 


Such then is the essential nature of the Christian life: to live 
by the Spirit of Christ as a member of Christ’s body, and thus 
through Christ to arrive at the Father. It becomes immediately 
clear, as a consequence, that Christian life in its innermost struc- 
ture is trinitarian in character. Scholastic theology teaches that the 
life of grace is a participation in the divine life (participatio vitae 
Dei intimae). It is quite right, of course, to regard this “‘participa- 
tion’’ as the initiation in germ of the immediate vision of God. 
But thereby our sharing in the divine life is hardly expressed in a 
sufficiently concrete manner, for the divine life is necessarily trini- 
tarian. The rhythm of the trinitarian life (if I may use the phrase) 
must find its expression in the Christian grace-life. This rhythm 
is nothing else than the life-stream emanating from the Father and 
proceeding through the Son to the Spirit, in whom it is com- 
pleted. To this rhythm of life within the Trinity corresponds on 
our part a life in the Spirit, so that through the Son we may come 
to the Father. The Father is therefore always the final goal, and 
consequently also the proper object of Christian worship and 
prayer. If we make all three Persons equally and without discrim- 
ination the object of our worship, we abandon the strictly trinita- 
rian import of our life and return to a natural conception of our 
relation to God—with the seemingly rather unimportant differ- 
ence that instead of one divine Person, whom unaided reason can 
come to know, we acknowledge three divine Persons. 

Now such a dilution of the trinitarian content of the Chris- 
tian life must inevitably produce unhappy results. Slowly but 
certainly it effects a general decline from supernatural to merely 
natural living. Only too often must we confess that such, heaven 
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knows, is the case. This decline sets in when the Holy Spirit is 
allowed to become “‘the unknown God.”’ That is, when the prac- 
tice of Christian virtue and Christian love of neighbor disappears, 
to be replaced by purely natural, humanitarian “‘virtues’’ and con- 
siderations, by an absorbing concern with organizations and 
administrational work. 


To repeat, our life has, in the manner described, a real rela- 
tion to the individual divine Persons. Also, it is hardly necessary 
to say once again that by urging to make the Father the proper 
object of our worship and prayer and devotions we are not jeop- 
ardizing the divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit. For unless 
the Son and the Spirit were true God, they could never lead us 
to the Father. Nor are we denying that we must also praise, honor 
and adore Christ, and supplicate the Holy Spirit. However, all this 
should be done within the framework of the functions appor- 
tioned to the divine Persons in Christian life, as described above, 
for this order is a faithful image of the immanent life of God flow- 
ing from the Father through the Son to the Holy Spirit. 


The foregoing pages have, it is hoped, established the impor- 
tance of thorough and profound theological understanding for the 
promotion of genuine Christian piety. Without accurate theological 
knowledge of the characteristics of each of the three divine Persons, 
it is impossible to appreciate their role in the Christian life. Such 
theological study, of course, must remember that its principal task 
consists, not in supernatural metaphysical speculation about the 
immanent divine processions and relations, but in searching out 
the manner in which the individual Persons have, in accordance 
with their inner-trinitarian role, revealed themselves in the story 
of redemption. Only thus can their significance for Christian liv- 
ing be truly evaluated. 


ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 
Rome, Italy 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
WHO BELONG TO THE MYSTICAL BODY?" 


THINK it must be admitted that the Catholic doctrine 
and theology of membership of the Church is not at all 
so familiar among us as it ought to be. We know, of 
course, that the One Church of Christ is visible, and that 
one of the factors which render it visible is the fact that 
it consists of visible members visibly united in fellowship 
with one another under their bishops, themselves united under the center 
of unity, the See of Peter. So far, so good. From this we are apt to go on 
to assume that the whole of mankind can be simply divided into Catholics 
and non-Catholics, with a very clear line of demarcation between them.” 
Do we not know perfectly well that Mr. A. is a Catholic and that Mrs. 
B. is not? Do not the statisticians of our directories and year books tell us 
down to the last unit just how many Catholics and non-Catholics there 
are in each locality?—in the whole world? Why, we may ask, should we 
be expected to delve into the intricacies of theology when it is all so clear 
and obvious? 





But even without, for the moment, delving into theology, our own 
experience should tell us that those statistics should not be swallowed 
without many grains of salt. For besides Mr. A. and Mrs. B., there is 
Mr. X. All that is known of Mr. X. is that his mother was a Catholic, that 
he was presumably baptized by a Catholic priest, that he never goes 
inside a church, that he married in a registry office, that he tells his friends 
he has “‘no religion,” but on joining the army was heard to say that if he 
had to have a religion he “‘supposed he was R. C.” Mrs. Y., on the other 
hand, has never had any dealings with Catholicism at all, but she is the 
most saintly, Christlike person you have ever met. She seems to “live the 
Mass,” though she has never attended Mass in her life. Will you assert 
categorically that she is in ”o sense a ““member of the Church”? Perhaps; 
but then there is Miss Z., who has “lapsed,” gradually and imperceptibly. 
At her convent school she was the pride of the Children of Mary; now 
she calls herself an agnostic. Who will say at what split second she ceased 
to be a Catholic and became a non-Catholic? Who will say she is in no 
sense a Catholic even now? Then, there is the Comte de Quelquechose, 
who is certainly not pratiquant, but is trés catholique at the elections. 
And Mexican peons adorned with scapulars and holy medals who burn 





‘From Blackfriars, No. 258. 
**The visibility of the Church belongs to the body in general: not to each 


of its members taken singly. . . . Hence this visibility does not require that 
there shou!d be no doubt whether any individual belongs to the Church or not, 
but it suffices that there should be certainty regarding many (cf its membets) * 


—L. Billot, S.J., De Ecclesia Christi, Vol. I, p. 279 
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down churches and shoot up priests. Visibility of membership, in other 
words, can be very variable indeed. The last available Wer is#’s (the Ger- 
man Who’s Who) still listed as katholisch a certain Hitler, Adolf—and 
Goebbels, Dr. Paul Joseph. 


Evidently, then, there is something wrong with the facile assump- 
tion that the distinction of Catholics from non-Catholics, of members 
of the Church from non-members of the Church, is always a manifest 
one. Certainly there are those who clearly are such, and those who pretty 
clearly are not. But we do not need any theology to tell us that we should 
be rid of the idea that the Church is a highly exclusive club in the sense 
that one is elther wholly inside it or wholly outside it. Certainly the 
Church is visible, and visible by reason of the visibility of her members 
and her organization. But the edges are very blurred. 


If then we are to find a satisfactory answer to the question, “Who 
are members of the Church?” we cannot rely wholly on appearances. Not 
only are appearances sometimes very uncertain, they may sometimes be 
wholly deceptive. It is not impossible for a man to practise and profess 
the Catholic religion externally and yet to be a complete atheist in his 
heart. The question, in fact, is a doctrinal one, and if we are to find the 
answer we must look into the doctrine of the matter and see what theol- 
ogy has to say about it. 


“Per baptismum,” declare Pope Eugenius IV and the Council of Flor- 
ence, “membra Christi ac de corpore efficimur Ecclesiae.’” It is by baptism 
that we are made members of Christ and of the body of the Church. That 
is the constant and unwavering teaching of the New Testament and of 
the Fathers and Liturgies of the Church which no Catholic can question.‘ 
It is also the basic principle on which any solution of the question must 
rest. 


But the theologians investigate the matter further. They ask: “How 
is it that baptism makes the recipient a member of the Church?” And 
their answer is unanimous.” It is in virtue of the character which baptism 
imparts; it is in virtue of the res et sacramentum rather than of the res 
tantum. The latter is sanctifying grace, and by it the recipient is made to 





SDecretum pro Armenis. (Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 
n. 696, cf. n 895), and the Codex of Canon Law, Canon 87. 

‘For brief summary of the evidence, see Billot, op. cit., pp. 280 sqq. 

*Suarez, however, sounds a discordant note in the general harmony; he 
maintained (in his De Fide, Disp. IX, i. 13 sqq.) that interior faith was a suf- 
ficient constitutive of membership of the Church, even without baptism. The 
theory rests on a somewhat unreal distinction between the essence of the Church 
common to both Testaments and its secondary determinations under each Dis- 
pensation. His view has been repudiated, or benignly reinterpreted, by sub- 
sequent divines. 
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belong to the Holy Ghost, who is, indeed, the “Soul” of the Church.° 

But it is by the character of baptism that the recipient is made to 
belong to the Church itself—the social body. The reason for this is very 
clear if we study (for instance) St. Thomas’ treatment of baptismal 
character. Sacramental character is essentially a spiritual power (potestas 
spiritualis instrumentalis) , enabling the recipient to impart and to receive 
those things which belong to the liturgical and sacramental life of the 
Church. It is thus an appointment (deputatio) to impart and to receive 
those things which belong to the social life and worship of the Church 
on earth (in ordine ad cultum praesentis ecclesiae). As the character of 
holy orders is an empowerment and appointment to impart the means 
of grace; as the character of confirmation is an empowerment and ap- 
pointment to receive and impart those things which belong to adult 
status in the Church; so the character of baptism initiates the recipient 
by empowering him and appointing him to receive those things which 
belong to the Church’s visible social life. 

From all this the theologians unanimously draw a very important 
conclusion. ““Whenever anybody is validly baptized he becomes a member 


*The term, ‘‘the Soul of the Church,” is much misapplied nowadays and 
its misuse causes much confusion. On the analogy of the human soul as the 
vitalizing principle of the human body, the Fathers and Schoolmen frequently 
referred to the vitalizing principle of the mystical body as the ‘‘soul of the 
Church’’—whether it be understood of the uncreated, transcendent Principle of 
supernatural life, viz. the Holy Ghost, or of sanctifying grace as the created 
informing principle. Hence those who are in a state of grace are rightly said to 
‘belong to’’ (pertinere ad) the soul of the Church. Those who are visibly 
attached to the Church but lack sanctifying grace may be said to belong to the 
body of the Church, but not to the soul—they are “‘dead members,”’ externally 
attached but lacking the specific supernatural life of the organism. By an exten- 
sion of the same idea, those who are not visibly and externally attached to the 
body of the Church, but are nevertheless justified by the Holy Spirit through 
sanctifying grace, may be said to belong to the soul but not to the body (though, 
by the very fact of belonging to the soul they indirectly belong to the body, as 
Billot and Van Hove rightly insist). Thus is aptly described the position of 
*‘justified pagans’’ and all those who have received sanctifying grace but have 
not received sacramental baptism. The custom of saying that baptized ‘‘dissi- 
dents’”’ in good faith belong to the soul of the Church, if by this is meant that 
that they in no way belong or have belonged to the body, is, according to Billot 
and Van Hove, incorrect. The Council of Florence, as we have seen, teaches that 
by baptism we are made members of the body of the Church. The baptismal 
character imparts visible initiation into the visible life of the visible Church. 
Still wider of the mark is the use of the term ‘‘soul of the Church’”’ as implying 
an invisible Church distinct from, but overlapping, the visible body—a human 
soul is not an invisible man! There is but one Church, and that Church is the 
visible Catholic Church; it is a body animated by a soul, but it is not a soul, 
neither is its soul a Church. (On the sanctification and salvation of the unbap- 
tized, and the sense in which they may be “in the Church,”’ see the standard 
work of Capéran, Le Salut des Infidéles, and the excellent article of P. Harent, 
S.J., Infidéles, in the Dictionnnaire de Théologie Catholique.) 

See Summa Theologica, Ill, 63, passim. 
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of the true Church of Christ, that is, of the Catholic Church. Therefore, 
those also who are validly baptized by heretics are members of the Cath- 
olic Church, and remain such until, having attained the use of their 
rational faculties, they freely subscribe to heresy.”* “That which is first 
and foremost required in order that anybody should be a member of the 
Church is baptismal character. . . . Moreover, so great is the virtue of this 
character, that unless its efficacy be impeded by a personal act of the 
baptized, it always unites the recipient to the unity of the body of the 
Catholic Church. Hence all those who have not yet attained the use of 
reason, in whatever manner and from whomsoever they have really re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, are by that very fact numbered among 
the true members of that body.’” 

All baptized infants, therefore, are in the fullest sense possible to 
them members of the Catholic Church, no matter what the “denomina- 
tion” of their parents or of those who baptized them. It follows from 
this that all adults who have been baptized in infancy at very least have 
been members of the Catholic Church. Nor is that all. For the baptismal 
character is indelible. There is a radical attachment to the Catholic 
Church, inherent in the soul, which even the most formal repudiation 
can never completely dissolve. Hence: All theologians will readily agree 
to the following proposition, stated in general terms: “For membership 
of the Church baptism (firstly) is required, and (secondly) suffices, 
together with the bond of unity of faith and of Catholic communion, 
in such wise that whosoever has been initiated by baptism, at least by 
right and by exigence of the character (iure saltem et exigentia charac- 
teris), always belongs to the Catholic Church.”” 

All this is a necessary consequence of Catholic dogma. It follows 
necessarily from the defined dogmas that there is but one Church, that 
that Church is a visible social body, that valid baptism, no matter by 
whom administered, makes the recipient a member of that body, that the 
baptismal character is indelible. But in the application of these principles 
in the case of adults there is very considerabie divergence among theolo- 
gians. 

Certainly the character is indelible; but equally certainly the baptized 
adult may never make use of the power and the deputatio which it con- 
veys. He may entirely repudiate it. He may renounce the Church expli- 
citly, or merely implicitly. He may be renounced by the pastors of the 
Church by excommunication. He may become involved in the profes- 
sion of heretical doctrine and that either consciously or unconsciously, 
culpably or inculpably. Or he may hold heretical doctrine without out- 


8—D. M. Priimmer, O.P., Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Vol. II, § 113. He 
adds: ‘‘Hence those who abjure heresy are rightly said to return to the fold of 
the Church.”’ 

*Billot, op. cit., p. 280. 

*Billot, op. cit., p. 277. 
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wardly professing it. He may deliberately become involved in schism, or 
he may merely be brought up to worship in a schismatic communion with- 
out becoming aware that it is such. Suchlike possibilities can be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

And with them arise many problems which the theologians discuss. 
It is agreed that, notwithstanding the fact that the baptismal character 
makes the recipient a member of the Church iure et debito, nevertheless 
the character itself demands of an adult its full fruition in profession 
of the Catholic faith and the retention of the bond of communion with 
the visible body of the faithful under the lawful shepherds of the Church.” 
Just what personal act breaks that bond? How much, or how little, must 
happen in order that a baptized person forfeits the right to be called a 
member of the Church? 

In their answers to these questions we shall find, at least apparently, 
a wide divergence of view among the theologians. They are all agreed that 
complete membership of the Church must be both internal and exter- 
nal. They are generally agreed that nobody can be properly a member of 
the Church against his own express will. Hence they are generally agreed 
that formal heretics and schismatics—i.e. those who persist in heresy or 








“This profession of the Catholic faith and retention of the visible bond of 
communion should not be understood as a further condition imposed ab extrin- 
seco for an adult's membership of the Church. ‘“‘Whosoever receives the baptismal 
character becomes attached to the body of the Catholic Church in so far as this 
arises from the power of the character. And since no personal disposition or insta- 
bility can prevent a baptized person from belonging jure et debito to the Cath- 
olic Church, therefore the Church possesses and vindicates her authority over all 
the baptized without exception. But because certain personal situations are incom- 
patible with de facto integration in the social unity, many of the baptized are 
de facto outside the Church. But this will never come about except by reason of 
some impediment which is contrary to the natural outcome of the character 
(naturale consectarium characteris). Hence it is true to say that baptism suffices 
as a direct cause which constitutes a true member of the Church; for whatever 
else is required is required only for the ridding of such impediments (ad remo- 
vendum prohibens) .’’-—Billot, op. cit. Note also the very careful language of 
Canon 87: ‘By baptism a man is constituted a persona in the Church of Christ 
with all the rights and offices of Christians, unless, with regard to rights, there 
should intervene some impediment (obex) preventing the bond of ecclesiastical 
communion, or a censure issued by the Church.’’ Baptism, and baptism only, 
**makes’’ a member of the Church as an efficient cause; the “‘bond of ecclesiastical 
communion” is that which is made by baptism. Hence St. Thomas says “‘Com- 
munis effectus baptismi est constructio ecclestasticae unitatis’’ (Summa Theolo- 
gica, III, 39, 6 ad 4). But this effect may be impeded either by the action of the 
individual seceding from the Church, or by the authorities of the Church 
depriving him of the rights of membership. The criticism directed by Darwell 
Stone and F. W. Puller (Pusey House Occasional Papers, No. 9) against the 
Lambeth Appeal of 1920 would have been more effective for a fuller apprecia- 
tion of this doctrine. It is also of first importance in defining the task of the 
‘‘reunionist,’’ which is essentially that of working to remove the impediments 
(removens prohibens) to the full fruition and exercise of the baptismal character 
which, ex hypothesi, his separated brethren already possess. 
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schism knowing it to be such—cannot be called members of the Church. 
But in the case of material heretics or schismatics,” the internal adhesion 
to the Church is never fully broken; hence some theologians affirm, more 
deny, that they should be called members of the Church. Concerning the 
excommunicated, and the consequences of various kinds and degrees of 
excommunication, theologians differ again; though of course they all 
agree that any excommunication involves the loss of some at least of the 
rights of full membership. They discuss also, and again reach divergent 
conclusions with regard to, “occult heretics” and the “putatively bap- 
tized”; but into these dark regions there is no occasion for us to follow 
them here.” 

“This disagreement among Catholic theologians,” observed Cardinal 
Franzelin, “is rather in their way of speaking than in the matter itself.” 
And that is true. It is largely a matter of deciding where to draw the 
line, and that, from the very nature of the case, is to some extent arbi- 
trary. The term “member” of any community is a metaphorical one 
taken from the limbs and organs of the physical body, and its application 
to a social organism is necessarily more or less elastic. That does not mean 
that the truth expressed by the metaphor is unreal or unimportant. But 
it does mean that your standard of comparison will be somewhat fluid. 
The theologian who is ready to call a material heretic a member of the 
Church does not thereby pretend that a material heretic has all that is 
necessary to full membership of the Church with all its rights and privi- 
leges. Similarly, the theologian who denies the title to a material heretic 
does not thereby assert that he is mot a member of the Church in the 
same sense that a formal heretic is mo¢ a member of the Church, for he 
knows that there has been no complete internal repudiation. And none 
of them would maintain that any baptized Christian is or is not a member 
of the Church in the same sense as they would maintain it of an unbap- 
tized pagan. 

The fact of the matter is that “membership of the Church” is a very 
rich and complex concept, capable of realization or non-realization in 
manifold different ways. A man may satisfy one element contained in the 
concept without satisfying others. Hence the writers of theological man- 
uals De Ecclesia are accustomed to distinguish diverse degrees and man- 


™We follow accepted modern usage in employing these terms to describe 
those of the baptized who are separated from the visible communion of the 
Church, or who subscribe to erroneous doctrine in matters of faith, without that 
full knowledge and intention which are of the essence of schism and heresy 
properly so called (cf. Summa Theologica, II-II, 11, 1; 39, 1). But it would 
be more accurate, besides less offensive, to say of such with St. Thomas that they 
‘fare not heretics but only mistaken.’’ (‘‘Ss enim non pertinaciter, iam non est 


haereticus sed solum errans.’’—II-Il, 5, 3.) 
“For critical summary of the opinions of theologians, see Billot, op. et cap. 
cit. passim. 


“Franzelin, De Ecclesia, Thesis II. 
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ners of “being a member of the Church.” Fr. Paris, O.P., for instance, 
distinguishes between those who are such “perfectly and completely” 
(i.e., those who hold perfect internal unity with the Church as well as 
external), “completely but imperfectly” (i.e. those in external com- 
munion, but with imperfect internal adhesion), “perfectly but incom- 
pletely” (i.e. material heretics in a state of grace), “incompletely and 
imperfectly” (i.e. material heretics without grace), “perfectly only” 
(ie. unbaptized catechumens, and those innocently excommunicated, 
with faith and grace).” Such clear-cut divisions are necessarily somewhat 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory, but they serve to emphasize the point that 
“membership of the Church” is not a univocal concept to be applied or 
denied in all cases without qualification. 


St. Robert Bellarmine” and Cardinal Mazzella” distinguished between 
“being a member of the Church” and “belonging to the Church.” And 
certainly it avoids many misunderstandings if we restrict the term “mem- 
ber of the Church” to its strictly legal meaning of the “subject of rights 
and obligations,” which is what is usually understood by “member” of 
any society. Such restriction of the term is certainly more in accordance 
with ancient usage,” it would seem to be at least the more common prac- 
tice among more recent theologians, and the application of the term to 
those who are not in fact within the visible communion of the Church, 
nor partakers of the rights of membership, is certainly apt to be extremely 
misleading. But it is of paramount importance to remember that, in 
denying the title of “member” to those who are deprived of the rights 
of visible membership, we are not thereby necessarily affirming that they 
do not belong to the Church in any sense at all... . 

Jesus Christ is the Second Adam, the New Man, the Son of God. The 
Church is His new creation, the fellowship of His brethren, of His mem- 
bers. It is the vehicle of the kingdom of God, of divine sonship; for, by 
making His members one with Himself, the only begotten Son, He brings 
God to them as their Father. The Church is the fellowship of the brother- 


*Paris, O. P., De Ecclesia, Q. III, art. 2. _ 

*St. Robert Bellarmine, S.J., De Ecclesia militante, III, iv, 3. 

Mazzella, De Religione et Ecclesia, Disp. III, art. 10. 

“For the evidence see Stone and and Fuller, op. cit., Appendix I. The com- 
pilers’ own discussion of these valuable texts is somewhat spoiled by the ambi- 
guity of the recurrent phrases ‘‘baptized outside the Church” or ‘baptized in 
schism.’’ Schism is severance from the Church after baptism, and always presup- 
poses union with the Church. Nobody can be a schismatic before baptism, and 
baptism initiates into membership of the one Church and no other. The minister 
of baptism may be ‘“‘outside the Church”’ or ‘‘in schism’’; the recipient of bap- 
tism never, until after he has been baptized. The fact that these ambiguous 
phrases are occasionally to be found in patristic writings is due to the fact 
that the doctrine of the baptismal character was as yet not fully developed. 
Usually, however, they may be understood of the minister and not of the 
recipient. 
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hood of man, not in any metaphorical or idealistic sense, but in very deed, 
because, being members of the Son, God is truly our Father. 

That Church is a Catholic Church. For Christ invites all men to 
become members of Himself; to each and to all He offers grace sufficient 
to participate in His great salvation,” and in so doing to become a uni- 
versal brotherhood, subject to the fatherhood of God, which transcends 
and destroys the things which divide men one from another. 

Christ does not merely “found a Church” which He invites men to 
“join.” He calls on all men to become a Church;” that is to say, to put 
aside their divisions and be united in a brotherhood of love under the 
fatherhood of God, in the confession of one faith, in the acknowledgment 
of one Lord, reborn by one baptism to be the children of one God who is 
Father of all.” 

Yet precisely because He invites mankind to become a Church, He 
also founds or institutes that Church as a visible, grace-bearing and grace- 
imparting society. The Good Shepherd commits His sheep to Peter; He, 
the supreme prophet, charges His apostles and their successors to teach 
with His authority and in His name; He, the supreme priest, empowers 
them to re-enact His sacrifice and to impart the visible and social means 
of grace which He has instituted; He, the supreme king, authorizes them 
to govern and co-ordinate His members as a visible, harmonious organism. 

We must neither exaggerate nor minimize the importance of external 
adherence to that visible society and of visible participation in its social 
and liturgical activities. We exaggerate it if we conceive of it as an end 
in itself; as anything more than the means and the consequence of union 
with Christ and ever-deepening identification with Him;* if we think of 
of it as having importance and value apart from the purposes for which 
He requires it. 

We minimize it if we think of it as anything less than the divinely 
ordained means and consequence of that union. A union with Christ that 
does not issue in fellowship with His fellows, which does not benefit 
from, nor is fostered by, the means which He has ordained, is at best a 
tenuous and incomplete union. As there can be no complete and fulfilled 
external union with the visible Church which is not fulfilled in progres- 
sive internal union with its head, so there can be no complete internal 

Cf. Denzinger-Bannwart, Index Systematicus, Xg and Xh, and Harent, 
art. cit. 

*T owe this expressive phrase to Mr. Middleton Murry (The Price of Lead- 


ership), who, however, fails to see that the idea of ‘‘becoming Church’’ involves, 
and does not exclude, the ideas of ‘‘instituting’’ and “‘joining’’ the Church. 


™Cf. Ephesians 4:5. Note how naturally, in the following verses, St. Paul 
goes on to describe the visible organic unity of the Church as the outcome of 
this initial unity in faith, baptism and brotherhood 


=Cf. Summa Theologica, I-II, 101, 2; 106, 1; 108, 1, ete. 
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union with the head which does not issue in external adhesion to, and 
participation in, the life of the body. 

All men are at least potentially members of Christ, therefore of His 
body, the Church. And that potentiality is not merely a remote, purely 
abstract, possibility. The activating principle, the power of Christ and 
His Spirit, is everywhere present. So too is the freedom to accept or 
reject. The universal brotherhood is open to all; but it compels none. 

Christ summons all. (The word Ecclesia means that which is called 
or summoned.) He offers His grace to all. Some reject it wholly; others 
respond only partially. Their potentialities to become in the fullest sense 
members of Christ are but partially actualized. The fault may be theirs. 
It may be ours. 

But of these, some have already been initiated into the visible fellow- 
ship, and thereby entitled to take their part in its life. Come what may, 
they are for ever sealed with the mark of their initial membership of the 
Church. They are not only potential to Christ’s extrinsic activating 
power; they possess intrinsically the instrumental power to be activated 
by Him in the reception and performance of their respective functions 
as members of His visible body. That power is, in greater or less degree, 
frustrated, the title to its use is destroyed, if they become separated from 
the visible communion of the body.” 

Their loss is a grievous one, and not only to themselves. It is a loss 
to the visible fellowship itself inasmuch as it deprives it of the collabora- 
tion and association of its own members. Amputation is sometimes inev- 
itable and necessary to prevent greater evils to the whole organism. But 
amputation is always evil, not only to the amputated member, depriving 
it of the life of the whole body, but also to the body itself, depriving 
it of completeness, and sometimes of some of its functions. So, as Fr. 
Congar has well argued, the divisions of Christians are a grievous loss to 
the Church herself, frustrating the fulfilment of her factual universality, 
and so frustrating the fulfilment of her divine mission to unite mankind 
in visible fellowship with Christ.“ Schism is the direct contradiction and 
violation of the Church’s mission to embrace and unite the world. 


Therein lies the tragedy of Christian disunion, which has already 
brought disaster upon disaster to the human race. We must first under- 
stand the nature of a disease before we can cure it. We must understand 
the nature and evil of disunion before we can profitably approach the 
problems of reunion—or before we are equipped to criticize those who 
are engaged in this most urgent of tasks. 


“The present writer will treat more expressly of the disabilities consequent 
upon separation from the visible communion of the Church in a subsequent 
article in Blackfriars. 

*M. -J. Congar, O.P., Chrétiens desunis, Chap. VII. 
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We need to understand how exact in its theological significance, and 
how terrible in its theological implications, is that term “separated breth- 


>” 


ren. 


We need to understand what St. Thomas meant when he said that of 
all the sins against charity to our neighbor, that of wilful schism is the 
gravest.” For it is a breach of the agape, the bond of love and fellowship 
which should unite and save the human race. 

We need to understand what Cardinal Pole meant when, as papal 
legate, he told the Council of Trent that Catholics could be, and were, 
responsible for and guilty of the schism and heresy of others.” 


It is only “natural” that blood should be thicker than baptismal 
water. But we need to understand what St. John meant when he said that 
the children of God “non ex sanguinibus, sed ex Deo nati sunt.’”” 


VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 


*Summa Theologica, Il-II, 39, 2 ad 3. 

*Translated by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., in The Dublin Review, Janu- 
ary, 1936, and re-issued (price 6d.) with Dedication to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

“Jeba 1:33. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
BIBLE AND LITURGY 


E have a new version of the New Testament now. In 
a few years we shall have a readable and understand- 
able version of the Old Testament as well. That is 
fine. Priests are buying it, the religious too, and 
thousands of lay people have obediently ordered 

the new edition. It certainly ought to be a commercial success. It 

looks almost as if we would soon have a Bible in every Catholic 
home. So if that were our program, we would be on the way 
to fulfilment. Physically Holy Scripture is being brought to the 
masses. Evangelization of Catholics, physically, has begun. Not 
through some sect or tract society, but by the authority of the 
Church. 


There is a parallel for this event. Actually millions of mis- 
sals have been sold to Catholics here and abroad in the last two 
decades. Father Stedman’s missal is the greatest best seller ever. 
If it goes on, as it does now, no Catholic man, woman or child 
will be without a missal in about four or five years. 








Does that mean that the average Catholic has become “‘litur- 
gically’’ minded, really actively participates in the Church’s mys- 
teries to the full extent he should? By no means! I have met dozens 
of Catholics who used the missal, who even liked to use it, but 
they went right on with the old ways and practices. It never 
dawned on them that one can “‘use’’ and “‘use’’ a missal. They were 
glad to read all these things they never heard about. Mass went 
much quicker. It was not so boring any more. Indeed it was 
“‘fun’’ to read all these things, at least for some time. And then 
came the great parting of the road. 


The majority went back to the ‘‘old method”’ of just sitting 
through Mass, or praying just anything. Only a minority grew out 
of their Stedman, bought a complete missal, and kept using it. 
And out of these a small, very small, minority made the missal the 
guide of their spiritual life, prepared themselves for Communion 
with their missal, or rather by “‘concelebrating’’ the Mass. looked 
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for their prayer, inspiration and instruction in the prayer-book 
of the Church, the Roman missal. 

And this second minority—with few exceptions—were all 
people who had met a priest, a nun, a teacher, a friend, a periodi- 
cal, which helped them to penetrate the shell and to find the ker- 
nel. Only in a few cases did I find a priest or a religious, perhaps 
two or three people, who found their way solely by using the 
books of the Church. If it were just a question of having a missal, 
we might indeed flatter ourselves by the thought that we are on 
the road to perfection. I am not that optimistic. 


What is true about the missal, a book used every day on all 
altars, is twice true about Holy Scripture. Reading the Bible may 
become just another “‘exercise,"” good work or practice. Without 
guidance, instruction and constant stimulation Bible reading will 
be useless or almost useless. Even an intelligent reader can only 
guess what Romans or Galatians is all about, if he does not know 
the historical situation in which it was written. The gospels are 
full of Hebraisms, even in the New Version; they are full of his- 
tory—how can the average, untrained person of the twentieth cen- 
tury find his or her way through this difficulty? What is going to 
keep up a constant and lasting interest in Holy Scripture if the 
burning problems of our time are not related to the sacred texts? 
Who is going to solve the apparent contradictions and difficulties 
which face the superficial reader or beginner? 

This ‘“Timely Tract’’ is an open appeal for the inauguration 
of a Catholic Bible movement, a systematic and methodical at- 
tempt to go beyond the mere purchase of the Holy Book. It is a 
definite necessity for our liturgical movement. The texts of the 
missal need explanation, but in many cases familiarity with Holy 
Scripture will do the job. What a difference between reading the 
epistle of Passion Sunday if you do or don’t know the letter to the 
Hebrews! How rich is Epiphany when you really know Psalm 
71, and what a poor thing it is if you have to get all your inspira- 
tion from a few small-print remarks of the editor! 

We need Bible study groups in all parishes. Our priest and 
lay directors must have material easily accessible for these groups: 
leaflets, handbooks, study outlines, discussion plans, papers on the 
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background of history, archeology, culture and ethnology. We need 
easy concordances, synchronical charts, easy tracts on linguistic 
and dogmatic problems. We have to have helps in pamphlet or 
sheet form to evaluate Scripture dogmatically, mystically—in 
their largest sense. Our Church year can be our master to guide 
us. All can and should be subordinated to a better knowledge of 
Christ and the full mystery of redemption. Here again liturgy can 
be our mistress and teacher. 


Catholics elsewhere have done it under adverse circumstances. 
A wave of fervor and deeper understanding has swept their 
countries. The legalistic, formalistic and unapostolic attitude broké 
down before this new vision of the kingdom of God. After all, 
sacred history was God’s own method of education and indoctrina- 
tion. The Church has followed it unquestioningly for more than 
a thousand years. And then man thought he could improve on 
the Holy Spirit by rationalizing and systematizing the truths of 
God. Big words made in the laboratories of theological contro- 
versy, philosophical terms and artificial distinctions were crammed 
into the minds of the faithful. The result is an absolute void a 
few years after catechism class is over. 


I trust that the Book of Life together with liturgy will fill 
this void, and Abraham, David, Isaias, the twelve apostles, our 
Lady and, above all, our Lord, will crowd the minds of our faith- 
ful and walk on green pastures as truths incarnate, not as ghostlike 
definitions haunting spiritual deserts. 


H. A. R. 





For you have understanding, you have a good un- 
derstanding of the sacred Scriptures, beloved, and you 
have studied the oracles of God. Therefore we write 
these things to remind you.—EPISTLE OF ST. CLE- 
MENT TO THE CORINTHIANS, 53 (A.D. 96). 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


THE NEW ENGLISH BREVIARY 


The coming Advent of the new liturgical year will mark the 
appearance of our new all-English Breviary for religious and laity. 
The fruit of several years of work by monks of St. John’s Abbey, 
this book of prayer is also the answer to a long-standing need 
which has been frequently voiced by religious and laity alike, 
namely that the divine office be made accessible to them in short- 
ened form. While there are translations of the day Hours and of 
the whole breviary, these are either not available or have been 
found too long and complicated for popular use. 


The title of this newest publication of the Liturgical Press 
is A Short Breviary. The title indicates that it is not the complete 
breviary, but a one-volume breviary (slightly above 750 pages) 
designed to lead people to pray with holy Mother Church. It is 
modelled on the various German breviaries being used by religious 
and layfolk. It has, like its bigger brothers, propers of the seasons 
and the saints, besides the weekly psalter and a common of feasts. 
In structure it follows closely the Roman breviary. Each day has 
all the canonical Hours: Matins, Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, 
Vespers and Compline. And each individual Hour has all the 
elements: psalms, hymns, short readings, prayers, versicles and 
responses. The abbreviations consist mainly in the following: 
a) the number of psalms for most of the hours is reduced (the 
total number of psalms and canticles in the new breviary is 110); 
b) the number of feasts is diminished in order to give more prom- 
inence to the proper of the seasons; c) one common office serves 
the various feasts; d) the lessons or readings are fewer; finally 
e) Matins has only one nocturn. Most of the laity and many relig- 
ious actively engaged in their work will welcome these abbrevia- 
tions, which while leaving the official structure of an Hour intact, 
will make it possible for them to pray all of the Hours each day. 
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Some of the features of this new venture in the English lan- 
guage are as follows: the printing is in two colors, red and black, 
thus harmonizing it with the accustomed larger breviaries; the 
print is in one column pages, size 644 by 47% inches, a little larger 
than the daily missals; a set of thirty original, artistic symbols, 
designed by our staff artist, Dom Joachim Watrin, and the frontis- 
piece by our Brother-artist, Brother Clement, have caught the eye 
and praise of all who have seen them; the New Testament readings 
are those of the new Confraternity edition; the psalms have been 
improved in their English according to approved authors (the new 
psalm translation not being available yet); there are short notes 
and titles for the psalms as aids to prayer. We hope that the gen- 
eral make-up, binding and especially the price (most probably 
under three dollars) will meet with approval and help to popu- 
larize the book. 


The recent Liturgical Week again gave audible evidence of 
the fact that the laity are aware of their part in the Church’s prayer 
life and that they are drawing closer to those sources of prayer 
and piety which the Church uses in her official sanctifying life, 
which also the laity used in times past. To quote from Abbot 
Alcuin Deutsch’s foreword to A Short Breviary: ‘“The monks of 
St. John’s will consider their efforts generously rewarded if through 
this book many will be introduced to the greater Divine Office in 
the Church's official language; but may it develop in all a taste and 
love for the divine psalmody and the sacred Scriptures. In times of 
trial like the present let us again take seriously the basic duty of 
praising God. And may this Short Breviary knit its users more 
closely to Christ, the Source of the more abundant light and life!’’ 





oO 


FATHER UNTRAUT, THE MIDWESTERN PIONEER 


Sixteen years ago, there appeared a booklet of 109 pages 
under the title Die liturgische Bewegung. Ein Bettrag zu ihrer bes- 
seren Wuerdigung (The Liturgical Movement. An Essay at Proper 
Evaluation). This booklet remained as unknown as was its author 
and distributor, Father Herman Joseph Untraut, a priest of the 
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La Crosse diocese. Friends of the liturgy and leaders of the litur- 
gical movement will be glad to see the name of this holy and 
zealous priest listed among the pioneer workers for the revival of 
liturgical understanding and piety. 


Dear reader, take your road-map of Wisconsin. In Chippewa 
County near Boyd you will find a place called Edson. Father 
Untraut was pastor of Edson in the 80’s. The territory was large, 
the pastor was in reality the missionary of the scattered little com- 
munities in the woods. And yet he found time to contribute many 
instructive articles to the German weeklies and periodicals of the 
day, which in his modesty he simply signed Buschfahrer (One 
who drives through the forest). From Edson and the woods he 
went to Arcadia, La Crosse and Eau Claire. His last assignment 
was that of chaplain of St. Joseph’s Hospital in Marshfield. The 
last years of his long life were spent in retirement at the chaplain’s 
residence. 


Father Untraut realized the importance of the priest’s office 
of teacher. He taught the truths of our religion as the Church lives 
them in her liturgy. Long before the liturgical movement was 
spoken of in this country, we find that Father Untraut gave short 
instructions before Mass on the holy Sacrifice. He made the people 
acquainted with the rites of the Mass, with the sacraments and the 
blessings of the Church. One of his spiritual children in the priest- 
hood spoke to the writer in glowing terms of Father Untraut’s 
devout celebration of Holy Week and Vespers. He stressed the 
importance of the Church year and the need of living with the 
Church. He published a prayer and hymn book in 1901 which 
shows that the liturgy was his guide. He also wrote an explanation 
of the catechism which was strongly influenced by his love for the 
Church’s official worship. Unfortunately the booklet existed only 
in manuscript, and was never published; and it seems now that the 
manuscript is lost. 


Father Parsch found in Father Untraut a great admirer, who 
read his books and acquainted very many others with them. If he 
had done nothing else, even for this he would deserve a grateful 
remembrance in the annals of the liturgical movement in America. 
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The missal is now in the hands of millions of Catholics. 
Religious communities receive holy Communion during Mass. We 
are all familiar with practical forms of active participation in the 
holy Sacrifice. It was not so when Father Untraut became chaplain 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital in Marshfield. He introduced the Missa 
recitata, and convinced the sisters that the missal is the best prayer- 
book at Mass. He was easily a decade ahead of his day. 

To appreciate how thoroughly Father Untraut grasped the 
full, broad scope of the liturgical movement, one need but glance 
at the chapter-headings of his published manual, of which any 
modern writer on the liturgy could well be proud: Purpose of the 
Liturgical Movement; The Missal One of Its Helps; The Missa 
Recitata Is Recommended by Popes and Bishops; Preparation for 
the Missa Recitata; The Mass Gift and Banquet; The Mass-Pray- 
ers Are the Best Preparation for the Sacrifice-Banquet; The Liturgy 
Assists Us in Our Striving for Virtue; The Missal Is the Best 
Guide for the Worthy Celebration of the Church Year; The Lit- 
urgy Assists in the Solution of the Social Question; Participation 
of the School Children in the Liturgy; Meaning of the Ceremonies 
of the Mass: The Missal Is the Oldest Book of Meditation; Holy 
Scripture Furnishes the Essential Parts of the Lessons and Prayers 
of the Liturgy; etc. 

May Father Untraut be welcomed to the celebration of the 
eternal liturgy by those who did not quite understand and appre- 
ciate his work here on earth. 

REY. BERNARD LAUKEMPER 

Chicago, Ill. 


re) 
1941 LITURGICAL WEEK 


The greatest battle in the history of mankind, the battle of 
Moscow, was raging, but few of those attending the St. Paul Litur- 
gical Week paid more than passing attention to it. Not that they 
were indifferent to it, God forbid. But they were absorbed just 
now with building foundations, solid, deep and lasting, for the 
Christian living of present and future Christian generations; and 
that was more important than worrying about human destruction 
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which they could not prevent anyhow. (It was not difficult to 
interpret the quizzical look in the eyes of the newsboys vainly 
trying to sell their papers to the crowds coming out of the con- 
vention hall: “Funny kinda dopes. Wonder what they’re up to?’’) 


There can be little doubt that the Week achieved its purpose. 
Perhaps those who attended this year’s gathering did not experi- 
ence the same refreshing spontaneity and enthusiasm that seemed 
to characterize the Chicago affair. But from all reports, newcomers 
did: to a man, they felt “‘it is good to be here.” 

The climax of the Week came at the very outset, when Msgr. 
Morrison, chairman of the Chicago Week, read a letter he had 
recently received from the papal secretariate with reference to a 
copy of last year’s proceedings. Everyone sensed that this was not 
a routine message of acknowledgment and thanks, but that the 
Holy Father went out of his way to express his satisfaction with 
the program of ‘“The Living Parish’’: 


Right Reverend and dear Monsignor: 

The copy of the Proceedings of the National Liturgical Week which 
you forwarded recently to the Holy Father was a source of deep paternal 
satisfaction to His Holiness who has directed me to convey to you the 
expression of his grateful appreciation. He would also have me assure you, 
dear Monsignor, of his gratitude for the constant interest which you 
and your devoted helpers have manifested in this newest endeavor to bring 
American Catholics to a fuller understanding of the liturgy of the 
Church and to a more intelligent participation in it. That the movement 
is meeting with success is clearly manifested in the reports and discussions 
of this first Liturgical Week. 

In testimony of his paternal and benevolent interest and in pledge 
of copious heavenly assistance the Sovereign Pontiff cordially imparts to 
you,’dear Monsignor, and to all those who have assisted in this great 
undettaking his paternal apostolic benediction. . . . 

Cardinal Maglione 


And so the 1942 Week began with the paternal encourage- 
ment and blessing of our common Father in God. 

Almost equally heartening was the generous support of our 
host, Archbishop Murray of St. Paul. He attended the official 
Mass of the Week on each of the four days, himself celebrating the 
pontifical Mass on the last morning, and preaching two of the 
homilies. He was present, moreover, at every session of the Week, 
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morning, noon and night, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. Not only that: no one present will ever forget how the 
Archbishop of St. Paul “was in the midst of us as one who serves.”’ 
The deep-felt gratitude to His Excellency was repeatedly given 
expression to by speakers and by prolonged applause of the audi- 
ence. He was an edifying and unforgettable reminder that the 
ministry of the Mysteries of God must have its counterpart in a 
self-less charity to the children of God. 

The papers read were, in general, even superior to those of 
last year. Particularly thought-provoking were those of Dr. von 
Hildebrand and Dom Paschal Botz, O.S.B. All in all, there was a 
good mixture of what Guardini would call logos and ethos, and 
in the proper order. 

The registration numbered about 1,400, somewhat more 
than at Chicago. But the proportion of out-of-town people was 
far greater this year; likewise, for which God be praised, the num- 
ber of clergy from all parts of the United States. (Special recogni- 
tion should go to the authorities of Nazareth College, Rochester, 
N. Y., who sent four college girls as official representatives! ) 

Yes, “it was good to be there.”’ It was good, once again, to 
meet so many lay people who have an insight into the life of the 
Church and who hunger for the fulness of that life to an extent 
that leaves one slightly breathless. If iniquity abounds in our day, 
it is certainly true also that the Spirit is stirring and preparing His 
own. May we priests always prove worthy guides of such souls.— 
And it was even more good to meet so many priestly priests, from 
East, West, North and South. Humanly speaking, there could 
hardly be a greater incentive to work with renewed vigor for the 
liturgical revival than the knowledge that such men have become 
‘converts’ to it and are now supporting it to their fullest ability. 

As was the case last year, the proceedings will contain in full 
both speeches and discussions. Copies can be ordered now from 
528 High Street, Newark, N. J. Price, $1.50. 


re) 
GOOD FROM EVIL 


The following, from the pen of our English associate editor, 
appeared in Holy Roodlets, the monthly parish leaflet of the church 
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of the Holy Rood at Watford, England, whose rector, Msgr. 
Canon Jackman, is an outstanding personality of the Church in 
that country. 

“And a very great multitude spread their garments in the way: and 
others cut boughs from ¢rees and strewed them in the way”: so and so 
forth chants the Church on Palm Sunday. Our forefathers in England, 
and other countries where palm and olive do not grow, knew the mind 
of the Church, and their churches were filled with the bright green of 
spring leaves—box, willow, the fragrant balsam-poplar, and the rest. 

The urge to cash in on ecclesiastical requirements has altered all that, 
and now on Palm Sunday most of our churches are 2 mausoleum of dead 
and dried palm leaves, looking like dessicated banana skins, imported 
through the usual commercial channels from goodness knows where. 
It is only one of many instances of the corruption that has been brought 
to the accessories of Christian worship by their production falling out of 
the hands of liturgists and workmen into those of business men. 

Well, beauty and seemliness and the mind of the Church came 
into their own this year, since there was no cargo space on our ships for 
such superfluous fripperies as dried palm. Let us hope that we shall all 
have learned that God is more honored by the beauty of living leaves 
than by exotic deadness, however expensive. 





oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


JOURNALISTS, MINISTERS OF THE WORD 


To the Editor:—Discussions have been held on the liturgy in relation to 
all sorts of subjects, but I must admit that I was somewhat skeptical 
when I heard of a conference on liturgy for a group of young journalists. 
After I had attended the Catholic School Press Conference at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on October 4, however, my skepticism vanished. 

About five hundred young people from the dioceses of Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, and Saginaw gathered at St. James Church and School for this 
conference on “Student Journalists and the Catholic Way of Life,” and 
for the whole day (with a break only for dinner) these students listened 
and discussed and participated in the liturgy. It was reassuring to find 
such interest and enthusiasm among these young people. 

Those who planned the conference had wisely selected a group of 
young and energetic speakers and built the program around the central 
talk of the day given by the ever-energetic Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, 
rector of St. Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois. Since it 
was the feast of St. Francis, throughout the day themes from the liturgy 
were used as keynotes; and the general theme of the conference, “Christus 
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vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat,” was taken because of the great 
feast of Christ the King which is celebrated during the month. 

The day began with pontifical high Mass celebrated by the Most 
Rev. Joseph C. Plagens, Bishop of Grand Rapids. It had been the bishop 
himself who had suggested the pontifical Mass, and in a beautiful homily 
following the Mass he encouraged the young students in their work and 
gave a fatherly blessing to the whole day’s activities. 

Dean J. L. O’Sullivan of Marquette University, secretary of the 
Catholic School Press Association, as chairman of the conference stressed 
the need for Catholic journalists who really know and live with the 
Church. He introduced Robert B. Heywood of the University of Chicago, 
who made the general introduction to the day’s conferences by presenting 
a masterful exposition of fundamental concepts of the liturgy. Taking 
his theme from Gilson, he stressed the need for the student to devote 
himself to the service of Truth and showed how the liturgy was the way 
which the Church had marked out for “living the Truth in Charity.” 
After his talk, Mary Louise Tully of the Ladies of the Grail discussed 
some practical means of living the liturgy, taking as her example the lit- 
urgy of that day. Her special emphasis was on making the celebration 
of various feasts in the liturgical year a reality in the lives of students. 

Each of the conferences was opened with the singing of “Christus 
vincit.” This theme was also carried out in three large posters placed on 
the platform, illustrating the effective use of liturgical symbolism. The 
singing was accomplished with no previous rehearsals, and after one or 
two tries the whole group was able to sing quite competently the simple 
melodies that had been chosen. 

In the first session of the afternoon Msgr. Hillenbrand explained the 
centrality of the Mass in Christian life, giving a profound yet simple 
explanation of the essence of the Mass as sacrifice. He was able, in a wav 
which no other speaker I know could, to bring to the students a deep 
realization of their duty as Christians and as students and prospective 
journalists. To achieve some “participation” by the audience, the whole 
group at this session sang the first phrase of the introit for that day: 
“But God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified to me and I to the world.” It 
was sung in English both before and after the talk to a simple Gregorian- 
like melody written by Mr. Heywood for the occasion. 

Miss Janet Kalven of the University of Chicago led the discussion 
following Msgr. Hillenbrand’s talk, bringing out various practical ways 
of making daily Mass the central reality of Christian life. She was espe- 
cially effective in her insistence that the “Ite missa est” is not the end- 
ing, but only the beginning of the day’s activities. 

The last conference of the day started with the singing of the 
“Christus vincit” followed by the “Laudate Dominum.” Dr. George Mc- 
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Morrow of Nazareth (Michigan) College then spoke on “The Student 
and the Work of Praise.” He related his talk to what had been said in the 
morning about the fundamental concepts of worship and what Msgr. 
Hillenbrand had said about the Mass. Wisely, instead of trying to give 
an exposition of the whole divine office, he selected Compline and gave a 
rather detailed and careful exposition showing how practical it would be 
for everyone to begin with the recitation of at least one of the canonical 
hours each day. This speaker was so filled with love and understanding 
of the Opus Dei that his enthusiasm and appreciation were easily com- 
municated to those attending the meeting. I remember one very positive 
young lady who, in the discussion following Dr. McMorrow’s talk, got up 
and stated that it was the most impressive thing that she had ever heard. 
“Why haven’t we been told about the divine office long before this?” 
she asked. 

Mr. John Oesterle of Aquinas College led the discussion after Dr. 
McMorrow and was expertly able to draw out questions and comments 
from the floor not only on the preceding talk but on the conference as a 
whole. 

I seem to have neglected mentioning how all these sessions were 
related to journalism, since—after all—it was a press conference. The cue 
was taken from Mr. Heywood’s opening talk in which the vocation of 
which St. Paul speaks—the vocation to be a Christian—was emphasized 
as primary, while the objective of becoming a Christian journalist was 
stressed as secondary and flowing only from a complete realization of the 
first vocation. Throughout the conference many general and practical 
applications of the liturgy to the life of the student and the journalist 
were made; but the central theme—The Catholic Way of Life—was never 
lost sight of in a wealth of practical discussion. 

To conclude the day the whole assembly went in procession from 
the conference room to the church, singing the Litany of Loretto as well 
as all the songs learned during the day. At the church Vespers were 
sung by the combined choirs of the diocesan seminary and Marywood 
Academy, with everyone participating in the singing of the “Magnificat” 
and the “Salve Regina.” The day closed with Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, after which everyone sang the “Laudate Dominum.” 

It was a great day of fruitful discussion and participation, and one 
went away with the feeling that he had seen the beginnings of that 
tremendous realization which Guardini characterizes as “The Church. . . 
coming to life in the souls of men.” 


Sincerely in Christ, 
H. E. Patrick, O.P.III 
The University of Chicago 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON THE EUCHARIST. By William B. Monahan, 
M.A., B.D., T.C.D. (To be obtained from the Newman Book Shop, 
Westminster, Maryland.) Pp. 166. Cloth, $2.50. 

St. Thomas treats formally of the Holy Eucharist in the third part 
of his Summa, questions 73 to 83. These questions the author presents 
in content rather than in translation. The articles of St. Thomas recede 
in favor of a topical analysis. The English formulation is both clear and 
succinct and should be studied by others who undertake tasks of translat- 
ting or explaining systematic treatises. 


The point of view of the author is that of a High Anglican church- 
man who shows the harmony between St. Thomas and the “Catholic 
Church” in matters of belief and practice touching the Holy Eucharist. 
One cannot escape this conclusion. Thus, for example, the author indi- 
cates abuses within and without his church and sets them in clear oppo- 
sition to the Angelic Doctor: ‘““We must not let the distorted views of 
high-brow reformers put us off the truths bequeathed by the Church 
through St. Thomas” (p. 79), and “St. Thomas’ determination of this 
question (reservation of the sacrament) would seem to be a reply to a 
certain form of unbelief suggested by some highly placed ecclesiastics in 
the Church of England whose action in regard to the reservation of the 
blessed sacrament seems to suggest that Christ is not to be worshipped 
under the reserved species” (p. 80). Useful though it be to the author, 
this feature naturally gives the book only a limited appeal. Catholic theo- 
logians will read it as an interesting witness to theological trends within 
the Anglican Church. 


The Catholic theologian will interpret statements like the following 
as a minimizing of the doctrine of transubstantiation: “Christ is not 
in this sacrament in His glorified body” (p. 78); “There is a vague idea 
that since Christ arose from the dead He exists only in His glorified 
body: and that if He is in this sacrament He must be in it in His glorified 
body. It must be repeated that the whole edifice of this discussion is built 
on the distinction between the sacramental body of Christ and His body 
glorified in heaven. His glorified body is not anywhere else but only 
in heaven” (p. 81). Likewise the statement: “Our Lord’s words “The flesh 
profiteth nothing’ are to be interpreted in this way: namely that it is 
not Christ’s true body which is eaten, but His sacramental body, or to put 
it more safely, the body of Christ is eaten not in its human state of 
flesh and blood, but in its spiritual, sacramental state under the form of 
bread and not of human flesh. An insignificant speck of a crumb is not 
to be regarded as the sacrament: minute particles are ignored” (p. 87). 
Which reminds us of St. Thomas’ warning: “ . . . memento, tantum esse 
sub fragmento, quantum toto tegitur.” Because of such statements, how- 
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ever rare they may be, and because St. Thomas is put somewhat narrowly 
into the service of modern Anglican theology, the untrained will not use 
it with a sense of security, while the trained theologian will continue to 


use St. Thomas in the original. 
P. R. B. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By Rev. Gregory Smith and Charles J. McNeill. 
The Catholic Action Committee, Wichita, Kans, 1941. Pp. 56. Paper, .25. 
This booklet is the first of three discussion-club textbooks destined 

to treat “the doctrine, the moral law, and the ritual of the Church as 

presented in the revised Baltimore Catechism” (Introduction). The 
authors present and explain a point of doctrine, then give in heavy print 
questions covering the matter just explained. This is good psychology. 

Aware, moreover, of the fact that doctrine must be the background for 

action, they have suggested practices at the end of each division. The 

only fault the reviewer has with these suggested practices is their much 

too general nature (e.g., “Counteract evil habits by cultivating good 

ones”: p. 24). But this is a fault that may be remedied in the discussions. 
E. A. L. 


COOPERATIVE PLENTY. By J. Elliot Ross. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 1941. Pp. vii-204. Cloth, $2.00. 

There is nothing especially new for students of consumers-coopera- 
tives in this book by Father Ross but there is much that will be of special 
interest for those to whom consumers-cooperatives may still be new. The 
author limits himself to the task of showing “that in a cooperative econ- 
omy each one would get enough, and the miseries of unemployment and 
poverty would be eliminated” and “tries to show how certain fundamen- 
tal principles, such as the right to private ownership, the right to work, 
the right to a living wage can be actualized.” His statement is persuasive, 
if at times daring. And while no quarrel can be picked because the scope 
of the book is limited, an objection might be raised to the ease with which 
the advocates of a return to handicraft are dismissed, to the meager treat- 
ment of the relation between agriculture and cooperatives, and to the 
scant attention given to producer cooperatives. Full recognition, however, 
is given to the fact that the initiation, continuance and success of cooper- 
atives depend upon the attitude of the people, upon their free will and 
their enlightened attitude, and hence upon their continued education, 
social and personal. For any who may still be fearful of cooperatives, 
Father Ross states, “Both from a broadly religious and broadly educa- 
tional standpoint, nothing which is not specifically religious or educational 
can be looked for as of greater assistance than would be cooperatives.” 
A book, devoted entirely to the study of cooperatives from the viewpoint 
of Catholic social thought, would now be as welcome as it is necessary. 

P. A. N. 
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BENEDICTINE MONASTICISM. As Reflected in the Warnefrid-Hildemar 
Commentaries on the Rule. By Sister M. Alfred Schroll, O.S.B. Columbia 
University Press, New York, N. Y. 1941. Cloth, $2.75. Pp. 217. 

When St. Benedict wrote his Rule for Monks, he little thought of 
founding what we today call a religious order. In his day, one either 
remained a lay Christian in the world or became a monk or nun in a mon- 
astery or convent. The monks and nuns bound themselves by vows to 
lead the perfect Christian life, by following what we call the counsels 
of the gospel: by the practice of voluntary obedience, permanent resi- 
dence in the monastery (or remaining a hermit), and daily striving after 
perfection, which included the practice of poverty and celibacy. Little 
did St. Benedict dream that his Rule for Monks, written about 529, 
would become the object of unceasing toil and research on the part of 
writers and scholars, and little did he dream that vast and learned com- 
mentaries would be written in explanation of his Rule, which is especially 
famous for its “emphasis on inner principles,” rather than any “enforce- 
ment of a definite organization,” and which is characterized for its brev- 
ity, wisdom, and practicality, so that it stands supreme among all monas- 
tic rules. Since the Rule of St. Benedict, by its very nature, left much 
to the discretion of the abbot or superior of the monastery, it is natural 
that numerous commentaries appeared in different places and at different 
times, even in our own. 

Sister Alfred has, in this work, made a thorough and analytical study 
of two of the more noteworthy and also famous commentaries on St. 
Benedict’s Rule; namely, that of Paul Warnefrid, or Paul the Deacon, as 
he is called, who wrote in the latter part of the eighth century, and that 
of the monk and Magister Hildemar, who wrote his commentary in the 
first half of the ninth century. Warnefrid’s commentary is the first of 
such works and represents the “earliest phase of Benedictinism,” whereas 
Hildermar’s “is largely a reproduction of Paul’s commentary, being modi- 
fied and enlarged somewhat in the process.” 

With these two excellent and interesting works at hand, the author 
gives the reader an admirable synthesis of Benedictine life as reflected 
therein. After an introduction on the Rule and its commentaries, the 
author, in succeeding chapters, pictures for the reader the material organi- 
zation of a monastery (its location, the church, cloister, kitchen, infirma- 
ry, guest department, garden, cells, and lay help), the monastic house- 
hold (the Abbot, the officials, the monks, the candidates to be admitted, 
etc.), the discipline to be observed, the devotional and intellectual life 
of the monks, the social characteristics of community life in the monas- 
tery, the liturgy and the spiritual life of the monks, asceticism and the 
monastic ideal. In an appendix, a survey is given of medieval commen- 
taries, and this is followed by an excellent and detailed bibliography of 
Benedictine literature, especially such as concerns the Rule and monastic 
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To say the least, the author has made a distinct contribution for the 
understanding of monastic life in our own day, and no student of Bene- 
dictinism and Benedictine ideals can well pursue the study of the Rule 
and of Benedictine life, or even well understand the early background of 
religious life, without consulting Sister Alfred’s work. She gives a schol- 
arly, clear, and detailed picture of Benedictine life during the century 
following St. Benedict himself, and does so in an interesting and sympa- 
thetic style. Many obscure passages in the Rule of St. Benedict are made 
clearer, and the book is a very adequate and satisfying answer to the 
question: What is Monasticism? Historians will find the author’s answer 
reliable and indispensable, younger students will be grateful for such a 
short-cut to scholarly details, monks and religious will be inspired by this 
new presentation of those monastic ideals which they embraced in their 
profession of vows, and even the lay oblates of St. Benedict will find 
many pages of interesting reading which they would not find anywhere 


else. 
Rn. R&S 
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